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(Continued from page 354.) 


THE FRIEND. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 21, 1884. 


14th. 


season not easily to be forgotten. 
16th. On first day of the week we were at 


Had an appointed meeting at Gor-|ful in the good work, to the end. 






NO. 46. 





“ Be thou 
ham, where the truth bad theascendency. A/|faithful unto death and I will give thee a 


crown of life.” 


10th. How hard, how utterly impossible 


meetingat Raymond. Theservice was greatly it is, for the natural man, with all bis under- 
marred by the interference of one of their;standing, wit and sagacity, to comprehend 


Baptist ministers. 
he was afraid of losing his flock, many of 
whom were at the meeting, and he came there 
to save them if he could; but they were so 


| 


It was thought by some! the truths of the Gospel. Those truths which, 
in unfathomable wisdom, are simplified and 
made easy to the capacity of a child. Thanks 
to the gracious Giver of every good and per- 


disgusted at his conduct, as I was informed, |fect gift, “There is a way which no fowl 
they all left him, and came no more after bim.|knoweth, neither bath the vulture’s eye seen, 


17th. Having accomplished my prospect 
in these parts, 1 rode to Berwick, and on the 
18th and 19th rode home, and to my satisfac- 


1810, 9th mo. 9th. At their First-day meet-|tion found all well; and on a review of the 


ing, which was crowded with people, unto 
whom the Gospel flowed without impediment. 

10th. This morning after a heart-tender- 
ing season with the afflicted family where we 
lodged, we took affectionate leave, crossed 
the Kennebec, and rode to the western part 
of Bath, and put up at ’s. Many years 
ago he came into our Society by his own re- 
quest, and a few years since went out in mar- 
riage. I was formerly acquainted witb him, 
but had not scen him for many years. Meet- 
inghim in this situation, with the mixed state 
of his family, and other circumstances con- 
nected, laid him under such embarrassments 
as excited in me sensations of pity towards 
him. 

In this instance we had another view of 
the lamentable effects of mixed marriages; 
how it endangers the dear children for the 
parents to be governed by different opinions 
about things of a religious nature! both pro- 
fessors of Christianity, and equal in the affec- 
tions of their tender offspring ; one promoting 
ind encouraging one thing as a religious duty, 











we experienced a considerable shock of, 


journey my mind was strengthened and com- 
forted. Thanks to the Preserver of bis people. 

10th mo. 25th. A satisfactory season at our 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem. 

28th. First-day of the week. My soul bar- 
dened with the windy doctrines of men. 

11th mo. 9th. About 9 o’clock this even-| 


an earthquake. Thus God speaks in awful| 
majesty and shakes terribly the earth. Trem- 
ble and be astonished at the greatness of his 
power, and the awfulness of his majesty, thou 
worm of the dust! 

12th mo. 21st. “Rebuke not an Elder, but 
entreat him as a father.” What are we to 
understand by the term Elder in the Church 
of Christ? The language, “ Entreat him as 
a father,” indicates the standing of an Elder, 
according to the original intent of the office, 
in the Church of Christ. Having been faitb- 
fulin the government of his own spirit,—bav- 
ing learned in the school of Christ bow to rule 
his own house with wisdom and discretion, 
and to be a peace-maker among the brethren, 


and very tenacious of one particular mode of|being an example of patience, meckness and 


worship, and form of church government and 
ceremonies; the other adhering to sentiments, 
for aught the children can see, clashing with 
each other. These tender objects of parental 
care can scarcely know what to understand 
or believe, and no doubt have sometimes come 
to the conclusion there is nothing in all that 
is said about it. 

Whereas, on the other hand, when parents 
are of one heart and of one mind respecting 
things of such weighty consequence to them 
and their children, by their united efforts, 
uniform conduct and example, under the guid- 
ance of a beneficent Providence, may do much 
to promote their welfare, and the establish- 
ment of their faith in true Christian prin- 
ciples, and the settlement of their minds ona 
solid basis concerning things of a religious 
nature. My mind was brought into compas- 
sion towards these parents while under their 
roof. 

12th. I went to Cape Elizabeth and at- 
tended their mid-week meeting, where deep 
called unto deep, and the minds of some were 
Strengthened. Returned to Portland and had 
& comfortable opportunity in a family there. 


love, he knows how to demean himself in the 
Church of Christ. “If be knows not how to 


rule his own house, how shall he take care of| things. 


the Church of God!” Having been humbled 
under the operation of the power of the cross, 
which crucifies him to the world, and the 
world unto him, he is qualified to act the part 
of a father, taking the children, weak and in- 
experienced, by the hand, and sincerely and 
feelingly say, “Come, follow me as I follow 
Christ.” The Apostle Peter saith, “ Feed the 
flock of God that are among you; taking the 
oversight thereof; not by constraint but will- 
ingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind ; neither as being lords over God’s herit- 
age, but as ensamples to the flock,” skilfully 
dividing the word, milk to the babes, and 
strong meat to those of riper years. 

1811, Ist month Ist. Time has performed 
another annual revolution, and what improve- 
ment hast thou made! what progress hast 
thou known, thou travelling soul, in the im- 
portant work of redemption! Redouble thy 
diligence. Be valiant, be vigorous, act thy 
part faithfully, and the victory is sure, and 
the crown certain to those who hold out faith- 








the lion’s whelp hath not trodden it, nor the 
fierce lion passed by it.” 


2nd month 17th. After a long season of 


drought, when the heavens seemed as brass, 
and the earth as iron, and all the showers 


were ‘as dust, and refuge seemed to fail, my 


soul was thoroughly relieved by a searching 


testimony in our meeting this day. Blessed 
be the Lord, for his mercies endure forever. 

24th. Our Monthly Meeting at Salem was 
another season of unspeakable relief. The au- 
thority of Truth triumphed overall the powers 
of darkness; magnified be the name of Him 
whose goodness never fails bis humble cbil- 
dren, dependent on Him day by day for their 
support. 

O, the leanness of the human heart, in the 
pursuit of its covetousness! How little does 
it understand of the true spiritual meaning of 
the Gospel! Though oft convicted and sen- 
sible of its condition in a fallen state ; though 
oft affected with a sense of the deceitfulness 
of sin, and sometimes favored with some sense 
of the beauty of holiness, and the importance 
of the soul’s redemption. But for want of 
abiding faithful under the necessary and re- 
peated operations of that holy anointing which 
bringsall things into remembrance, and quali- 
fies to see things truly as they are; many are 
halting, or at best, see men as trees walking, 
having a very imperfect sight and sense of 
Many who have had their eyes in 
some good measure anointed with the eye- 
salve of the Heavenly Kingdom, and have 
seen things, in some measure, according to 
the true meaning and design of them, and 
made some beginning in the good work, for 
want of watchfulness unto prayer, have re- 
lapsed into forgetfulness and ease: the eye be- 
coming gradually blinded by the god of the 
world, so that they cannot see the excellency 
there is in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Few indeed there are, who so fully abide 
the operation of this holy anointing as to at- 
tain to that clear knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, so as to see things as they really 
are,and make the true discrimination where- 
in there is no confusion ; where men are seen 
as men, and trees as trees; where shadow is 
not taken for substance, nor name for reality. 

26th. Deeply baptized. May I be willing 
to go seven times to the bottom of Jordan, if 
I may bring up from thence stones of me- 
morial, or any thing that will bear the in- 
scription of holiness to the Lord—any thing 
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that can bear testimony to his name and 
Truth. So that I may be found a faithful 


steward, that in the day when called upon to 


render an account of my stewardsbip, I may 
do it with joy and not with grief, or with 
shame and confusion, as one weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 

28th. At the funeral of But few 
people present; but my mind was much re- 
lieved by sounding an alarm among them. 
O, for the good effect! 

(To be continued.) 








For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Among the Wild Flowers of California. 


In looking over “ The Friend” of 5th mo. 
10th, I noticed a very interesting and instruc- 
tive contribution headed, “A ramble among 
wild flowers ;” it reminded me of a short trip 
up the Mt. Hamilton range of hills, near San 
Jose, undertaken a few days ago in company 
of loved ones, to breathe the pure mountain 
air, and gather wild flowers which grow in 
great profusion on this range, as well as in 
most other localities in this wonderful State. 
The road we took leads to the summit of Mt. 
Hamilton, about 4,400 feet above our valley, 
and where the great telescope of the* Lick 
Observatory is to be placed. 


sented were very beautiful and diversified, 


the growing grain and woodlands of the plain| 
below, the varied shades of the green moun- 


tain sides were all most attractive to the eye, 
whilst the fleecy clouds and deep blue sky 


above, lent an added charm to the invigo- 
Away off 


rating and ever-changing scene. 
toward the north the placid waters of San 
Francisco Bay were spread out before us. On 
the westerly side of the valley the dark wood- 
crowned Santa Cruz Mountains were of an 


indigo hue, standing out in bold relief as a! 


great barrier between us and the wild Pacific. 
But as wild flowers were one of the attrac- 


tions of the day’s jaunt, I must not wander 


away from the subject in search of the ro- 
mantic and picturesque, always a delightful 
theme to dwell upon. 

Unlike “J. W.” Iam not a botanist, or I 


The day was 
cool and pleasant, and as we ascended the 
easy grade over a smooth road, the views pre- 


THE FRIEND. 


we can learn a lesson of abiding child-like 
confidence and trust; they look upward and 
are protected by Him who regards the low 
estate of his humble, dependent creatures ; all 
things, both animate and inanimate, are ob- 
jects of his love, care and redeeming mercy. 
J. Bew. 
San Jose, California, 5th mo. 21st, 1884. 





Camden, N. J., 6th mo. 13th, 1884. 
To THE Eprror or “THE FRIEND,”— 

It may be interesting to the readers of 
“The Friend,” to be informed that the Yearly 
Meeting held in London within a few weeks, 
appointed four Friends as a deputation or 
committee to attend the approaching Yearly 
Meeting in Canada—in consequence, I sup- 
pose, of the difficulties among Friends in the 
Dominion. It is also reported that the com- 
mittee desired to reach this continent in time 
to enable them to attend the Yearly Meeting 
of the smaller body in that country. The 
names of the Friends are J. B. Braithwaite, 
who was on a similar committee several years 
ago to visit Western Yearly Meeting, the his- 
tory and results of which visit are familiar 
to many Friends; William Robinson of Scar- 
borough, Yorkshire ; Thomas Harvey of Leeds, 
in the same county, and Thos. Pumphrey of 
the North of England. These Friends are| 
furnished with minutes also authorizing the 
entering upon service, “as way may open,” 
extending to the United States. 








|While the language remains forever true, 


\publisheth peace, that saith unto Zion in 
living authority, thy God reigneth; yet the 
report of the proposed visit of this deputation| 
has been received with painful concern by 
many, from the apprehension that instead of 
affording relief and comfort to the rightly ex- 
ercised in Canada, it will only tend to in- 
crease their trials. 

I believe the sentiment is very generally | 
‘beld, that until London Yearly Meeting bas! 
been brought to understand that the unset-| 
tled state of things in Canada and elsewhere, 
‘the widespread disunity that prevails, and 





The Friends are probably now on the/the Teutonic nations, and of religious liberty 
_water, and are expected in a day or two.|in many lands. 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the|upon the sun ; and power was given unto him 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that|to scorch men with fire,’—xvi. 8. 


might classify the flowers, plants and trees of/the numercus separations that have taken 
this attractive and strange region, but I must|place, are largely due to we attitude that 
be content to be an admirer of nature, with-| Yearly Meeting has assumed, and the influ- 
out reaching into the realms of science, so I/ence it bas exerted for many years—perbaps 
can only wish “J. W.” had been with us to|thirty or forty years past—no committee ap- 
dilate on these beautiful objects, and show|pointed by that body can be likely to have 
how wondrous and delicate, yet simple, the|any influence in the way of rightly healing 
order and arrangement of Divine Providence |the breaches and restoring truc unity. I think 
is. It was the task of the dear children to| there is no doubt if this committee go about 
gather the fine specimens that greeted us on|their work in a spirit of Christian candor, 
every side, and how they did enjoy it! On a|they will be made aware of this, and be ready 
previous trip over the same bills some years|to acknowledge that there is no half-way 
ago, we obtained over twenty varieties of|house at which both sides can meet and har- 
wild flowers, and doubtless many others were|monize. In dealing with such weighty affairs, 
hidden from view; for as we looked upward |it is not human skill that will avail anything, 
and downward we could see forms and colors|but the simplicity of the Truth and the au- 
different from any within our grasp. thority of it making its own way in the hearts 
Perbaps for variety and brilliancy the wild | of men—in which man’s wisdom bas no share 
flowers of California exceed those of any other|—but the Lord alone is exalted and hath the 
portion of the United States. The mountain|glory of all his works. 
ranges of this section are covered with ver-| I have written the above in a feeling of 
dure and flowers at this season of the year,|sympathy for those dear Friends in Canada 
and they who ramble amongst them are amply |who are likely to be brought under renewed 
and richly repaid for the toil and trouble in-|trial of faith; but there is One who can and 


volved. who will preserve those who look unto Him 
Surely wild flowers are a symbol of inno-|alone. 


cency, purity, humility and faith ; from them Thy friend, R. E. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” yer 

Roman Notes on the Fulfilment of Prophecy, | the 
(Continued from page 357.) evi 

“ Saying to them that dwell upon the earth § ine 
that they should make an image to the beag, tio 
which bad the wound by the sword and dig § of! 
live.”’* 
“And he had power to give life unto the § se! 
image of the beast, that the image of the beggg } fro 
should both speak, and cause that as many ag 
would not worship the image of the beag, | th 
should be killed,”—xiii. 14, 15. oe 
This evidently points to the assumption of | Re 
great power by the popes and their inguig. | 0 
torial persecution of all opposing assertion of | TI 
conscience, and the consequent martyrdom po 
of the faithful. A 
These verses appear to refer to the sw th 
ing persecutions and martyrdoms which fab at} 
lowed the rise of Protestantism. Witness the of 
horrors of the Inquisition in Spain and ify 9 
Autos-de-fe; the massacre of St. Bartholo ar 
mew’s day and the Dragonnades in Franeg; § of 
the martyrdoms in Italy and in England; and § & 
the horrible cruelties practised wherever the § & 
Inquisition bad the power to persecute unto 9 ™ 
death.t at 
“ And thou hast given them blood to drink” 9 ¥ 





may be aptly illustrated by the Protestant 
and Catholic wars in Holland and Germany, 
and the many internecine and bloody feuds 
that raged in [taly and elsewhere, and which 
led to the establishment of Protestantism in 
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“And the fourth angel poured out his vial 
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“ And men were scorched with great heat 
and blasphemed the name of God, which bath 
power over these plagues ; and they repented 
not to give him glory,’—xvi. 9. 

The above verses appear to refer to that 
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* [Elizabeth Webb explains this “Image of the 

ast as a setting up images and idolatry to please 
rulers of this world; for the worship that was perfor 
in Babylon and all her suburbs was a strange mixture 
of heathenish idolatry and Jewish ceremonies undera 
pretence of Christian liberties; and finding out in the 
wisdom of man fine ways to please God, as witness the 
sumptuous buildings of their churches, their inscrip 
tions over the doors, viz., ‘how dreadful is this place, 
this is none other but the house of God, and this is the 
gate of Heaven ;’ these words were set over the doom 
of their churches (so called) in great capital letters, and 
within all adorned with images, pictures, organs, altars 
with vessels of gold and silver to perform their sacra 
ments in; with priests, surplices, and abundance of such 
embellishments to dazzle the eyes of the beholders.”] 

+ “England was once a persecutor for conscience’ 
sake. On her statute-books were laws enjoining the 
burning of heretics; the imprisonment, mutilation and 
execution of non-conformists ; she sanctioned the use of 
torture to extort evidence. Had these laws remained 
unrepealed, how could she have replied to the charge 
of persecution and cruelty? But Rome in this respect 
since she fell is unchanged and unchanging. Even 
now her recognized organs are justifying persecution. 

“T will not read you what Protestants say of Rome, 
but will read what Rome, speaking through the Univers, 
her recognized organ on the continent, says about us: 
See L’ Univers, August 1851; also articles written in 
August 1872, the tercentenary of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, justifying that act.” 

“A heretic examined and convicted by the church 
used to be delivered over to the secular power and 
punished with death. Nothing has ever appeared to us 
more natural and more necessary. More than 100,000 
perished in consequence of the heresy of Wicliffe; a 
still greater number by that of John Huss, and it would 
not be possible to calculate the bloodshed caused by the 
heresy of Luther, and it is not yet over, after three cen- 
turies we are at the eve of a re-commencement.”—T'he 

of Rome, by B. Scott. Lond. 1873, p. 158—161. 
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remarkable event which has changed 
the current of human affairs, or was itself an 
evidence of a new set of the current. The 
jncidents connected with the French revolu- 
tion are in singular accord with the language 
of this prophecy. 

In 1701, there was delivered in London a 
sermon, by J. Fleming, on the Apocalypse, 
from which we derive the following : 

After satisfying himself that he bad found 
the true method of reading the times, he turns 
bis attention to the sixteenth chapter of the 
Revelation, and attempts to explain the time 
and manner of the pouring out of the vials. 
The fourth vial, we have seen, was to be 

red out.upon the sun! This he asserts is 
France, which had at that time for its emblem, 
the sun, and for its motto in vain-glorious 
atyle, “nec pluribus impar.” This description 
of the mode of pouring out of the vial, and 
the attending circumstances or consequences, 
are in wonderful accord with what we know 
of the horrors and blasphemies of the French 
Revolution of 1793. You may reply, what 
could Fleming, in 1701, know of the coming 
revolution of 1793? He knew nothing of it 
surely from the natural eye, but he saw it 
with sufficient clearness by the eye of faith, 

ided by his insight into the Revelations of 

t. John, to predict that it would take place 
about the year 1794! So remarkably was his 


prediction fulfilled that public attention was 
called thereto, and an edition of the sérmon 
of 1701 republished to the world in 1793. 
A copy of this pamphlet, formerly the pro- 
perty of William Savery, is in my possession, 
and has often arrested my attention by the 
remarkable insight into the mystery of the 


Revelations manifested by its author. 

What could more accurately describe, in 
metaphorical language, the insane spirit of 
those times than “ power was given to him 
toscorch men with fire,” whether it refers to 
the awful devastations made by Louis XIV., 
or that made among the ranks of the aristoc- 
racy who were guillotined by the cord, or to 
the ravages of the wars of Napoleon who, 
with fire and sword ran riot over Europe! 
What more pertinent as descriptive of the 
blasphemous course of the Atheists, who set 
up the Goddess of Reason instead of the true 
God in Paris, as an object of worship, and who 
never “repented to give God the glory” could 
be found, than is this 9th verse of the 16th 
chapter of Revelations ? 

How remarkable that Fleming’s prophecy 
of the event, corresponding to the pouring 
out of this vial, should occur within one year 
of the date promised! Is there not here an 
evidence that he bad been employing the cor- 
rect principle in his exegesis? It is true that 
this might, if found alone, be regarded as 
merely a happy guess; but it is not alone as 
we shall hereafter sec. 

(To be concluded.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Wanderings in New Britain. 
(Continued from page 355.) 

One curious custom among these islanders 
probably had its origin in a form of religious 
worship, designed to propitiate the deity that 
rules over the sea; though now kept u 
through motives of policy. One chief in ouk 
district has a canoe built, which is decorated 
with carved wood, flowers, ferns, and scented 
herbs. It is then placed in a house by itself, 


THE FRIEND. 


out paying so much dewarra, which they 
place in the canoe. The chief gives out that 
in order to catch plenty of fish this season 
everyone must pay as much dewarra as possi- 
ble into the canoe, that be may make tbe fish 
easy to be caught. This dewarra is supposed 
to be launched in the canoe to pay the fishes 
for those they lose by being caught ; but the 
canoe is always carefully covered up when 
launched, and in reality not one shell of de- 
warra ever leaves the shore in that canoe, 
which floats away with the monsoon and is 
lost sight of. 

In fishing the natives use nets, and also a 
rod and line with hooks made of tortoise shell. | 

The taro of New Britain is considered the! 
finest in the South Seas. It isa large bulbous 
root, with leaves of much the same shape as the 
Caladium. A large tuber will be fifteen inches 
long by twelve in circumference. The native) 
way of preparing it is to scrape off the rough | 
outside with a sharp shell, and after cutting) 
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from the coast. Several natives were em- 
ployed as guides, and to carry observing in- 
struments, provisions, &c. The guides seemed 
timid, professed to be afraid of bad spirits, 
and all deserted on the second night, taking 
with them the water and provisions and most 
of the ammunition. The mountain was but 
afew miles distant; but alone, and without 
provisions or ammunition, it would have been 
unsafe to venture ; so our explorer determined 
to steer a straight line for Blanche Bay with 
the aid of a pocket compass. This was the 
shortest route, and through the most open 
country, and would enable him to avoid a 
large village through which he had passed 
on his journey to the interior, and where he 
had been horrified by a shocking scene of 
savage barbarity. At that village, he says, 
“ [ should have been either murdered straight 
off, or kept to make ‘things grow.’ The idea 
amongst these natives with respect to the 
trade articles the white men bring is that they 


it in half lengthways, wrap it in banana leaves are all grown just as they are—tomahawks, 
and place it in a fire where it is not too hot.| beads, knives, red cloth, looking-glasses, all 
When cooked it is very much like good new) grow, and therefore we must have an un- 
bread, and is extremely nutritious. After limited supply.” 
taking the taro out of the ground, the tuber| “I started off and pushed through the long 
is cut off, leaving about one inch of it still' grass as fast as I could. On my way over 
adhering to the stalk and leaves; this is re- the plains I saw many flocks of cassowaries, 
planted, and in about three months another and once or twice a wallaby springing along 
tuber is ready for cutting. The leaves are over the cleared burnt patches, made in catch- 
very astringent, and if eaten raw will take ing the wild pigs and the cassowaries which 
the skin off the mouth and render it very abound on these plains. On the day fixed 
sore for some days; but the young leaves for the sport they send out the women and 
cooked with cocoa-nut milk make a very, boys early in the day, who on reaching the 
delicious dish. |appointed spot spread themselves out into a 
Tan is a fruit which grows on very high large circle. At a given signal, they all light 
trees. It is shaped like an apple and grows the grass by them, and along to where the 
in bunches; but when ripe, if one is taken in next person bas lighted theirs, forming a 
the hand and pressed, the skin will come off, wide circle of fire, which on the outside edge 
entirely, and the inside is a beautiful, clear,' is well beaten down, to prevent its spreading 
jelly-like substance that melts into water in too far. One opening is left to windward ; 
the mouth. towards this all the frightened animals within 


The young fruit of the Papaw or Mummy-| 
Apple, when boiled makes a delicious substi- 
tute for vegetable marrow ; whilst the stalks 
and leaves, if boiled with clothes, will make 
them beautifully clean. The clothes come 
out of the boiler a bright gamboge-yellow, 
but when hung up in the air to dry, they turn) 
perfectly white again. A small piece of the, 
leaf or stalk boiled with an old fowl, or a! 
tough piece of meat will make it quite tender.| 

It having been concluded to build a house) 
in the northern peninsula of New Britain, a} 
piece of land was purchased of Tor-Rarrabay,| 
a chief of the Kininigunun tribe; and a large) 


the circle rush, and are speared as they come 
out.” 

“ After travelling some distance, I began to 
feel the want of water very much, and also 
was getting exhausted for want of food. I 
suddenly bethought me of some betel-nut and 
lime which I bad in my pocket. This I at 
once began to chew, and found that it entirely 
satisfied both thirst and hunger. This nut is 
eaten with the flower or catkin of the pepper- 
plant, or with the leaves; these are dipped in 
powdered burnt lime. It turns the saliva 
quite red, and tends to make the teeth black. 

“Night was coming on, and I determined 


house erected of native material, roofed with] to lie down in the long grass and have a good 


long grass. W. P. says; “ When every thing) 
was finished, we had a big feast and a dance; 
by way of house-warming; Tor-Rarrabay| 


sleep if possible. However I found it impos- 
sible to sleep, and every rustle of the grass 
seemed to me to be natives creeping upon me. 





asked me if he should provide a human body 
for the feast; upon which I told him in the 
strongest terms I could command, never even 
to think of such a thing again, as white men 
hated cannibalism, and that I could not bear 
to think of him as one.” 

The Jaws against intermarriage are very 
strict: there are in each tribe two distinct 
— between whom only is marriage al- 
owed. Generally, the men buy women from 
foreign tribes. Wives are usually obtained 
by purchase. Women carry their babies in 
net-work bags, the band or strap of which 
comes round the forehead, and the child in 
the bag rests on the shoulder-blade. 

From Kininigunun, an attempt was made 


There was only a faint reflection of light in 
the horizon, when I was up and off again. It 
was hard work to struggle through the thick 
grass and still denser bush; and having no 
boots my feet were getting very sore. 

“ About mid-day I saw a thick belt of trees 
ahead which gave me fresh hopes and spirits, 
as I could shelter there from the fierce sun 
which was literally baking my brain. Indeed, 
I fancy I must have been somewhat delirious, 
for I found myself rolling on the ground in 
the shade of the trees, as if I had been in 
water. I was soon off again, however, pusb- 
ing through the scrub, and having my clothes 
torn in the most ill-natured way by the prickly 
palms. About sundown I fell into a native 


which is tabooed, and no one may enter with-|to reach a high volcanic peak about 30 miles|track. Ob! what « relief was that smooth 
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ground to walk upon, and an assurance of its 
leading somewhere! I did not care where 
now, for I was getting desperate, and I could 
not have gone more than a mile-and-a-balf 
when I came to a water-hole. 

“JT flung myself down and drank. Then I 
lay down by the pool and fell asleep, regard- 
less of all dangers. Luckily no natives came 
whilst I was there. It was about eight a. M. 
before I woke, refreshed, but very weak. The 
travelling was comparatively easy, and I got 
along pretty well. Soon 1 began to come 
upon signs of natives, by finding patches 
cleared for yams, &c., and at mid-day met 
some native women carrying their heavy 
loads to market. I stopped them and bought 
some cocoa-nuts with a few beads I had left, 
and sitting down there and then ate a whole 
one, much to the astonishment of the women, 
who were startled at seeing a white man at 
all, to say nothing of finding him so far in the 
bush.” 

His serious difficulties were now over. On 
arriving at Kininigunun, be found that every- 
thing the guides bad carried off bad been put 
into the house. Tor-Rarrabay gave as an 
excuse for them running away, that one of 
the men declared they had seen an evil spirit, 
and that the others were all frightened. “He 
seemed greatly astonished to see me again, 
as he evidently thought I could never find 
my way back without a guide. ‘0,’ said I, 
‘I had a guide,’ and showed him my compass, 
which he regarded with mysterious awe, and 
would scarcely touch. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘that 
was my guide, and a better one than you 
and your men, for it did not run away, and 
leave me alone.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Westtown Boarding School. 


Y. S. Walter, (now deceased), of the Dela- 
ware County Republican, thus refers to the 
honest work and excellent results of West- 
town Boarding School : 

“Dear to the memory of past generations 
of Friends is the Westtown Boarding School, 
where they received their early training and 
were placed in the quiet paths wherein they 
walked until death. Many of our mothers, 
and even some of our grandmothers, were 
educated there. In this institution the term 
education had a significance not attached to 
it in modern days. Therein was dispensed 


the more substantial formulas on which the! 


serious after-events of life depend. No frivol- 





dividual deeds. One must be honest in hisjand was in debt to his tailor at the time he 


sales over the counter; another faithful in 
earning his weekly or monthly wage at the 
factory; another must teach, as influencing 
those who are growing up to do the world’s 
work ; another must remember that the law- 
yer has no right to help wickedness escape 
from justice ; another must heal the body, not 
forgetting that it is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost ; another must refuse to pander to any 
taste for the sensational in the daily press ; 
another must engage unrepiningly in that 
hardest of the toils of life—the endless round 


of baking, dish-washing, darning and, clean-|of one or two daily papers per week, would bg 
ing ; another must be courteous and thought- |sufficient. 
ful in the weary work of ticket-selling, or|a habit of buying two or three papers egeh 


stage-driving, or bricklaying. But all may 
make church Christianity week-day Chris- 
tianity. None is so low or so ignorant, or so 
sick or so wretched, that he may not ask him- 
self the question: “ What would Christ do if 
He were in my place to-day?” And so the 
man or woman can “make drudgery divine.” 
—S. S. Times. 





Economy for Young Men. 


Among the valuable series of letters to 
young men published in the Christian Advo- 
cate, and prepared by its editor, J. M. Buckley, 
is one on Economy, from which the following 
article is condensed ; with the belief that the 
hints contained in it may be useful to many. 


“A want of economy is the indirect cause 


find insurmountable, and the source of temp- 
tations to dishonesty that would never have 
been felt or become powerful except under 
the constant and humiliating stimulus of a 
want of money. Practically considered, few 
subjects, if any, are more important to young 
men than that which I now have to treat. 

Until a young man gets a start, his expendi- 
tures must be continually watcbed. I desire 
that those who read this letter shall keep in 
view this thought. They will then perceive 
why I recommend to young men a closeness 
in their expenditures which may be parsimony 
twenty years later, and, in many cases, five 
years later. 

Alcoholic drinks of every kind are foes to 
economy, and beer is not to be excepted from 
this remark. Alcohol and beer produce a 
false thirst. The basis of every drink that 
quenches thirst is water, and, except in disease, 
the use of water never produces a false thirst. 


thy clothes by thine own eyes, not another's 
of many of the difficulties which young men} 


ous accomplishment, no external show or|A8 I do not suppose that the users of spiritu- 


glare of gas-light, music, or bouquets, marked|0us and malt liquors, in any considerable | 


the passage of a young lady into society ; but) number, are reading these letters, I shall not 
improved by scholarship, chastened by pre-| here enlarge. The paltry sum of ten cents a 
cept, and conscious that the responsibilities of day makes $36.50 per annum. Many young 
life were many and important, she left West-;men who do not use alcoholic liquors spend 
town calmly ‘and sensibly, and fulfilled her|® great deal for soda-water, root-beer, ginger- 
mission. How well she accomplished it only ale, and other beverages. They all have a 
those whose wives and mothers graduated |thirst-producing power. A glass of pure water 
there can truly speak. Apart from the ex-|Will quench thirst. A glass of soda-water 
does so only to a limited degree. If syrups 
and cream, as is the custom, are drunk with 
the soda-water, the stomach is somewhat de- 


was estimated as a trial and test of virtue 
and endurance, and they who left its quiet 


precincts were armed with virtue, courage 
and endurance which served them well.” 





Religion is a thing of faith, of morals, of 
self-sacrifice—of faith in God above us, of 
works and self-sacrifice for those outside us; 
but it also concerns our very selves, and the 
building up of individual character by in- 





| 
ternalities of a mere butterfly existence, : 


ranged, a sickish taste left in the mouth, and 
more fluid is called for. A young man found 
that his soda-water bill in June, July and 
August of a certain year amounted to $36. 


re averaged eight glasses per day, including 


'what he drank himself and gave to others. 


| And yet the preceding winter he bad felt the 


purchase of a new overcoat a great burden, 






was spending this money for soda-water. 
Cigars and tobacco are expensive luxurj 
and as they promote thirst they are ¢l 
related to the subject just considered. H, 
also, I will not enlarge, simply stating that 
the paltry sum of ten cents per day amounty 
to $36.50 per annum. ¥ 
The same principle of frugality should bg 
applied to books and papers. Most you 
men have an opportunity of seeing a dail 
paper without purchasing it, and to many the 
reading of a weekly paper and the purchagj 














Notwithstanding this, many haye 





day—a morning and an evening. They am 
now very cheap; but the paltry sum of fiyg 
cents per day on the average makes $183 
per annum. ; 

Comparatively few books are needed for 
permanentuse. By becoming connecied with 
circulating or stationary libraries, and being 
content to wait a little while, a young map, 
by the expenditure of a few dollars, may 
the reading of all the ephemeral books 
he may be interested in. Let bim add to bis 
library only those books which are of perma 
nent value, as he is able to read and master 
them. The average young man, inclined t 
jread, spends at least half of all be does spend 
for books needlessly. 

In clothes a judicious economy can accom. 
plish much. William Penn says: ‘Choose 




















The more plain and simple they are the better; 
neither unsbapely nor fantastic, and for use 
‘and decency, and not for pride.’ 

There is economy in having clothes madé 
by a tailor whose scale of prices is mid@@ 

between the extravagant and the cheap. His 
‘bandiwork will show, when the garment i 
incarly worn out, that it was once good, and 
‘that it was made to fit the person ; whereas 
‘ready-made clothing often proclaims as fat 
\as eye can see, that it was ready-made, and 
soon exhibits the inferiority of the goods. 

Many young men spend, in the aggregate, 
\quite a large sum upon horses—some ¥ 
fast horses which they hire, some upon fast 
horses which they own. Unless employed ii 
business, they are luxuries, to be enjoyed 
with propriety only by those who can afford 
them. 

Very many young men spend considerable 
upon amusements, especially in cities. Theit 
own animal spirits, if they really wish to get 
on in the world, should sustain them without 
their feeling amusements to be necessary. 

On the subject of board I shall say little 
I consider it wiser economy for a young man 
to pay $8 a week for a small room on the top 
floor in a respectable family in congenial 80 
ciety, than for him to pay the same sum, OF 
a dollar or two less, for a much better room 
among people who are not, in his opinion, 
profitable or congenial companions. Yet, for 
the sake of display alone, many young men 
pay from $2 to $4.a week more than they 
need to pay. 

Travel is a way of spending money witb- 
out knowing it. The best way for an eco- 
nomical young man to travel is on foot. 

“Sir,” said a young man, when asked by & 
hackman to ride with him three miles, “ what 
do you charge me?” 

“Two dollars,” said the hackman. His re 
ply was, 
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«J will walk three miles at any time for} When you see your neighbor or equal 
two dollars. Good afternoon, sir!” changing bis furniture, or new hanging bis 
[have travelled more than 4,000 miles on|rooms, because the fashion has changed, do| A recent number of Kansas City Review, 
foot in the United States, and at this late date|not be fool enough to copy him; but think|contains an article on the Transit of Venus 
wish to pay a tribute to Bayard Taylor, the|how much he spent idly, and estimate what|in New Zealand, by astronomer Pritchett, of 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Transit of Venus, and New Zealand. 


guthor of the most charming book of travel|you saved wisely. 


[bave ever read, “Views Afoot,” for the 
stimulus he gave me, and to the nameless 
guthor who declared that “a man can learn 
no more of the country than he can learn by 
going through it at the rate of three miles an 
hour—the rate of a person leisurely walking.” 
Many a time, since I have have been able to 
travel as I please, I have made a tour of 150 
or 200 miles on foot for the pleasare of it. A 
magnificent excursion of two weeks in length 
can be made every year at a cost of less than 
$16, apart from the expense of getting to the 
spot where the pedestrianism begins. In ten 
ears such a young man can master New 
Fngland and the State of New York in his 
two weeks’ vacations, or do the same in any 
other region of similar size within reach of 
him. Yet many thousands who wonder why 
they do not get on in the world squander $50 
or $60, and some of them $100, in their sum- 
mer vacations. 

In addition to what bas been said, the young 
man can economise in rent. A hundred dol- 
lars a year saved in rent is worth the trouble, 
and may become the foundation of comfort at 
atime when it is needed. 

He who saves $100 a year on his rent is 
simply being paid that much for the little in- 
conveniences he may have to endure. Solid 
and plain furniture, with the ornaments such 
asa wife’s taste can make with a very little 
expense, should be observed in distinction 
from lumbering up the house with expensive 
articles. Every article of furniture that is 
not necessary in a room diminishes its size 
and air capacity, and collects dust and makes 
work. 

Economy can be practised upon the table, 
by the co-operation of busband and wife, so 
as to make a difference of one half in the ex- 
penses. Dainties, preserves, fruits in advance 
of the season, too much meat, excess and pro- 
fusion of all kinds, take money. Being in the 
habit, some years since, of visiting a young 
family whose table always had everything 
that was needed, and nothing more, but with 
freshness and sufficient variety, and knowing 
that the young man had a very small income, 
Iasked him about his table expenses. 

He replied, ‘ My wife and I apply the same 
thought and study to our purchases for the 
table that a business man applies to the pur- 
chase of the goods that he deals in and ex- 
pects to make a living from.’ 

Presents and extras need to be narrowly 
watched. Superfluous gifts to children, ex- 
penditures for candy and for trips that do not 
give pleasure in proportion to their cost, are 

leaks which keep many well-meaning families 
poor. 

When invited to make one of a party of 
pleasure in the vicinity, or to take a distant 
excursion, not only estimate the money it will 
cause you to expend, but how much you may 
save or earn by declining the allurement. En- 
ter this on the credit side of your accounts. 

When you see any fruit, tarts, trinkets, 
or toys which tempt you to draw your purse, 
but which you can do very well without, pull 
out as much money as the present object of 
temptation would cost, and set it apart as so 
much gained. 


Selected. 
MOTH-EATEN. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
I had a beautiful garment, 
And I laid it by with care; 
I folded it close with lavender leaves, 
In a napkin fine and fair. 
“It’s far too costly a robe 
For one like me to wear.” 


So never at morn or evening 
I put my garment on; 

It lay by itself under clasp and key 
In the perfumed desk alone, 

Its wonderful broidery hidden, 
Till many a day had gone. 


There were guests who came to my portal, 
There were friends who sat with me, 

And, clad in soberest raiment, 
I bore them company ; 

I knew I owned the beautiful robe, 
Though its splendor none might see. 


There were poor who stood at my portal, 
There were orphaned sought my care; 
I gave them tenderest pity, 
But I had nothing besides to spare ; 
I had only the beautiful garment, 
And the raiment for daily wear. 


At last, on a feast-day’s coming, 
I thought in my dress to shine; 

I would please myself with the lustre 
Of its shifting colors fine ; 

T would walk with pride in the marvel 
Of its rarely rich design. 


So out of the dust I bore it— 
The lavender fell away— 

And fold on fold I held it up 
To the searching light of day. 

Alas! the glory had perished 
While there in its place it lay. 


Who seeks for the fadeless beauty 
Must seek for the use that seals 

To the grace of a constant blessing 
The beauty that use reveals ; 

For into the folded robe alone 
The moth with its blighting steals. 


Selected. 


UNKNOWN HEROES. 


We see them and we know them not, 
So plain in garb and mien are they ; 
So lowly is their thankless lot, 
We hear not what they do or say. 


And yet for weary months and years, 
Without a murmur, ’plaint or cry, 
Thousands who eat their bread in tears 

To daily duty pass us by. 


A sickly mother, wan and worn, 
Bereft of cheerfulness and light, 

From longed-for rest and joy is torn, 
To work from early morn till night. 


To steal one hour from dreary fate, 
Or falter in the hardest tasks, 

Would make some home disconsolate 
And so no peace or joy she asks. 


A little child, faint with its fears— 
A girl, untimely old and gray— 

A man bent down by weight of years— 
All bravely go their bitter way. 


We see them, and we know them not, 
So plain in garb and mien are they ; 
So lowly is their thankless lot, 
We hear not what they do or say. 


Heroes unknown—through weary years 
They make no sign or outward cry, 

But eat their bread with bitter tears, 
And we, in silence, pass them 


by. 
— Canada Presbyterian. 


St. Louis; who observed the late transit in 
that colony. I have thought some readers of 
“The Friend” might relish an account of the 
Professor’s experiences; and perhaps, also, 
some account of the geography of that south- 
ern clime, which I have compiled from other 
sources. More than a year has passed since 
the last transit of Venus, and no definite re- 
sults have yet been obtained from it regarding 
the sun’s distance. The great amount of data 
furnished by a number of expeditions, and 
the extreme care required in working out 
each part, involve a labor so great that years 
are required to complete it. 

The party left San Francisco 9th mo. 24th, 
1882, and after a pleasant voyage of 21 days 
landed in Auckland, New Zealand, a well- 
built and well-governed city of 40,000 people. 
Prof. Pritchett found them exceedingly friend- 
ly and entertaining. “Every citizen was 
anxious to do anything in his power to help 
along with the work of the expedition.” A 
public park just outside the city was selected 
as the site for operations. The building of 
three houses was required; one for the equa- 
torial telescope, one for photographing, and 
one for the transit instrument. Several car- 
| penters were employed ; but like other citizens 
(“in New Zealand nobody is in a hurry,”) 
they were slow about work ; and our astrono- 
mers became a little impatient. But to hurry 
them was difficult. They began work at 9 
A. M., must have a full hour at noon, and quit 
at 5. It was summer time—long days there, 
too. However, they were sure as well as 
slow; the rooms all being ready in time for 
the astronomers to place the instruments in 
good position. In practising to familiarize 
|each one with bis special part of the work, 
| many good photographs were obtained of the 
\great sun-spot which appeared in the latter 
part of 11th month, 1882. Doubtless many 
persons remember this spot in connection 
with disturbance of telegraph work. The 
Professor says: “As the day of the transit 
\drew nearer, a feverish anxiety began to be 
‘felt in regard to the weather. The New 
‘Zealanders seemed to feel that the honor of 
New Zealand was involved in the matter, and 
‘if a clear day was not forthcoming, the fair 
\fame of the colony would suffer. On the 
nigbt preceding the day of the transit, half 
ithe population of Auckland sat up to look out 
\for the weather, and the American party did 
very little sleeping. At 12 o’clock it was clear 
with indication of a fine morning. By 5 4.M., 
necessary adjustments were made, and each 
jman was at his post ready for work.” [But 
jthick cloud had come over.] “The look of 
silent despair on the countenances of mem- 
bers of the party was said by the citizens to 
have been the most heart-rending spectacle 
ever seen in New Zealand. At half past 5 
the clouds broke away and photographing 
was commenced: 75 photographs were ob- 
tained, when clouds stopped work. Most of 
them present sharp round edges of the sun 
and Venus, and can be measured with great 
accuracy. My observations of third contact 
were satisfactory, and Venus came up to the 
limb [of the sun] presenting a perfectly sharp, 
black disc.” 

New Zealand is an English colony of three 
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islands and several islets in the South Pacific|island 52°. The atmosphere is damp, though 
ocean, 7,000 miles nearly south-west from|pure and healthy ; disease and sickness being 
San Francisco, and 1,200 miles south-east of|comparatively rare. The coast and rivers 
Australia. Although nearly on the opposite}abound in vast quantities of fish. James 
side of the earth, it is a fine and interesting|Cook, in one of his visits there, thought to 
country. Imagine a long and narrow island|show the people how to catch fish by exbibit- 
lying in a direction nearly north-east and|ing a large seine; but they smiled, and pulled 
south-west, and divided near the middle by|down a stack of netting from which they 
Cook’s Strait. North island is very irregular|spread a seine four times as large as his. 
in shape; the northwestern part extending} Coal exists there in great abundance. Gold 
far into the ocean, narrows to a point. The|was discovered in South island in 1861. The 
northeastern part extends out one-fourth as|deposit was found very rich, and in a few 
far and rounds off much more obtusely. So| years amounted to many millions of dollars. 
the shape of this island is somewhat like a} In 1851 the population of New Zealand was 
shoe. South island is nearly a parallelogram | estimated at about 146,000—26,000 being for- 
in shape, and the two taken together resem-|eigners. But since then the natives have de- 
ble a boot in outline as well as Italy does. creased two-thirds, and foreigners increased 
Their extreme length is nearly a thousand] to about 500,000. As in other countries, so 
miles, and the average width about 100 miles.|in that one—the opening of gold mines was 
North island is about the size of New York—j|a great incentive to rapid immigration and 
containing 48,000 square miles. South island| various improvements. New Zealand has one 
is somewhat larger. It is often called New|university of learning, several colleges, and a 
Munster. The third, called Stewart’s island,| general free school system of education. 
is sonth of New Munster. Faveaux Strait, W. Dawson. 
15 miles wide, is between them. This island| Spiceland, Ind., 6th mo. 6th, 1884. 
is triangular in shape, and contains nearly 
1000 square miles; only one-fiftieth as much| The Four Truths——There was once an old 
as one of the others. Cook’s Strait is in lati-|) monk who was walking through a forest with 
tude 40° south; and longitude 185° west of|a little scholar by his side. The old man 
Greenwich. It took its name from James'suddenly stopped and pointed to four plants 
Cook, a renowned navigator, who surveyed|close at hand. The first was just beginning 
New Zealand about 1770. The country was|to peep above the ground ; the second had 
discovered in 1642, by Abel Tasman. For! rooted itself pretty well into the earth; the 


| 
many years after, it was known only as a| 





influences of civilization and religion. A few|up the first.” 

English bad settled there; and in 1814,a mis-| The boy easily pulled it up with his fingers. 

sionary station was established on the Bay of| “Now, pull up the second.” 

Islands, north side of New Ulster (North) The youth obeyed, but not so easily. 

island.) It was very successful, and Chris-| “ And the third.” 

tianity spread over the island to a large ex-| But the boy bad to put forth all his strength 

tent. Butin 20 or 30 years, moreimmigrants|and use both arms before he succeeded in 

came who were greedy for the fine country.) uprooting it. 

They oppressed the people—provoking them} “And now,” said the master, “try your 

to retaliation, and causing much cruelty ; so} band upon the fourth.” 

that Christianity was greatly impaired. But lo! the trunk of the tall tree, grasped 

In 1840, the sovereignty of New Zealand|in the arms of the youth, scarcely shook its 

was ceded to the British Government. But)leaves; and the little fellow found it impossi- 

in a few years new and bloody conflicts arose,|ble to tear its roots from the earth. Then 

because foreigners took possession of lands|the wise old monk explained to his scholar 

which the natives believed they had no right|the meaning of the four trials. 

to. Finally, after a few years, all became re-| “This, my son, is just what happens with 

conciled, and every body went to work injour passions. When they are very young 

good earnest—tilling the soil and advancing|and weak, one may by a little watchfulness 

the cause of humanity in general. These|over self, and the help of a little self-denial, 

islands are considerably mountainous ; several| easily tear them up; but if we let them cast 
eaks having an elevation of about two miles.| their roots deep down into our souls, then no 
{t. Cook, in South island, is 13,000 feet)human power can uproot them—the almighty 








high. Many extinct, and a few active, volca-|hand of the Creator alone can pluck them 
noes exist. Earthquakes also ‘occur some-|out. For this reason, my child, watch well 
times. The coasts are indented with numer-|over the first movements of your soul, and 


ous bays, many of which afford excellent|study to keep your passions in check.”—Sel. 
harbors. Beautiful plains of country are al- — 

ways clothed in green foliage, and afford rich; It will be remembered that, some time ago, 
pasture for great herds of cattle and vast/a large number of valuable papyri were found 
numbers of sheep, which are thus grown with|in El-Faiyoom, a district of Egypt, and that 
very little expense. The soil is very produc-| these were deposited in the museum at Vienna. 
tive and easily worked, making agriculture|The great antiquity of these documents bas 
light and easy employment. A large plant,|urged on the investigation of scholars, and 
having leaves two inches broad and six feet|even the first fruits show what a treasure has 
long, called New Zealand flax, is a production| been secured. The systematic examination 
of great value for home use and export. The|of these papyri is carried on under the super- 
leaves contain a very strong fibre used for/vision of Professor Karabacek. The oldest 
making rope, twine, linen, &c. documents examined so far are two in demotic 


“The climate of New Zealand is one of the|characters, and dating back to the time of 


finest in the world.” In North island the|Christ’s birth—a most important find. Be- 
mean annual temperature is 58°; in South|sides a parchment fragment of Thucydides, 


third was a smart shrub; whilst the fourth|been used. These changes render it unfit for 
stopping-place for whalers. The natives were} and last was a full sized tree. Then the old|lubricating the journals of machinery, but it 
cannibals, but were very susceptible to the|monk said to his young companion: “ Pull|is still useful in lathe work and for similar 






















there has been found, in the Greek langy 
also, some fragments of the Gospels, from 
fourth century, whose text is so pure and go, 
rect that it is claimed to be fully equal to 
Codex Sinaiticus, which is of about the 
date. Another interesting find is a sorcery 
papyrus. The youngest document is dated 
A. D., and contains a well-preserved letter 
divorce given to the daughter of a monk, ang 
is especially interesting, on account of the reg 
sons assigned for this step, and on account ofths 
legal formula in which the letter is couched, 
So far, about 1,500 papyri have been pa 

examined and catalogued, and there is stillg 
larger number awaiting investigation. Frog 
this an idea can be formed of what letterg,jg 
various departments, can expect from they 
documents, when they have been thoroughly 
studied. 
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Natural History, Science, &. 


Separation of Oil from Iron Chips.—By the 
use of a centrifugal machine, revolving a 
high speed, the oil adhering to chips from 
steel, iron and brass, in turning and drilli 
may be so completely separated that thechips 
will no longer soil the fingers in handling, and 
the filtered oil appears to be almost as ni 










as before using. But it has been parti 
oxidized by its exposure to the air in 
films, and it contains, combined with it, some 
of the oxides of the metals on which it bad 







purposes. 

Bursting a Gun-barrel—In bravado a young 
man placed the muzzle of bis Swing piece 
under water, and fired the charge. he re- 
sult was the bursting of the barrel near the 
breech and the mutilation of bis hand. Am 
other held the muzzle of his piece square 
against a piece of plate window-glass, and 
fired the charge—powder and a bullet. The 
glass was shattered, so was the gun-barrel 
Another instance was that of an experimenter 
who had beard that a candle could be fired 
from the barrel of a gun through an ineh 
board. He drove a candle into the muzzled 
a gun, fired, and the explosion split the barrél 
almost its entire length; and did not evel 
drive the candle from the muzzle.—Scientifit 
American. 

Disease from Reeds.—A curious affection if 
occasionally met with in some parts of France 
among reed-workers. Recently a man and 
his son at Frontignan were loading a catt 
with reeds which had been cut a year before 
and kept in a damp trench. Both were seized 
with painful irritation of the nose, eyes 
throat, followed by swelling which extended 
to other parts of the body. Subsequently 
several other persons, and some cats and dogs, 
which came in contact with the reeds, were 
similarly affected. An examination of the 
reeds showed that they were covered with @ 
mould, which had developed under the infla- 
ence of prolonged exposure to moisture. The 
spores of this mould, shaken off as dust, had 
irritated the exposed parts of the skin on 
which they had lodged.—Lancet. 

Alloy of Aluminum and Copper.—The intro- 
duction of a very small percentage of alumin- 
um into copper, increases its tensile strength 
immensely. 

E99 skins for Wounds.—The internal mem- 
brane of the egg of a hen, while still fresh and 































































warm, bas been applied with good results to 
eover the healing surface of large wounds. 
Salting Walks.— To destroy weeds and 
worms in garden paths, or walks, boil 1 lb. 
of salt in 1 gallon of water, and sprinkle the 
mixture while still hot, with a watering 
Water from Eucalyptus Roots.—In many 
rts of Australia where water is scarce, the 
natives formerly procured it from the roots 
of the eucalyptus and a few other trees. The 
tree most preferred throws out numerous 
jateral roots, which lie from 6 to 12 inches 
below the surface. A portion of one of these 
roots is removed, cut into lengths of 18 inches 
to 2 feet, and put on end in a vessel to hold 
the water. This at once commences to drip, 
and is clear and free from any unpleasant 
taste or smell. 
Subterranean Bird.—One of our shooting 
rounds was on a rather bare plain about 
eight miles from Coquimbo. It was a great 
undulating plain of waste sandy ground. 
Walking over it was laborious, for the ground 
was almost everywhere riddled with the bur- 
rows of a sort of Ant-thrush, which seems to 
make extensive underground tunnels in search 
of insect larve. 


















Sometimes, when walking overa riddled patch 
of ground, one heard a curious half-smothered 
“took, took,” and on treading firmly over the 
place from whence the noise seemed to issue, 









two, when the same noise would go on again 
from a place a yard orsoaway. The bird of 
course had moved along, for the tunnels com- 
municate so that it is able to travel under- 
ground over a considerable area. At the 
time of our visit the birds were not at all shy, 
allowing one to approach within a few yards 
of them. It was sometimes rather astonish- 
ing to see a flock suddenly emerge from a 
number of burrow openings, and rise on the 
wing from a bare sandy patch of ground, 















sign of life—Cruise of the Alert. 
Items. 












in twelve States there are 1715 churches. 








tional Methodists,” with the view to a union of those 
churches with the Methodist Protestant Church. 







ublishing operations of the Methodist Episcopal 
iety in this country, may be seen from the in- 
formation laid before the recent Conference in Phila- 
delphia. The total sales from its Depositories during 
the previous four years, including books and periodi- 
cals, were $6,455,488.27. The net profit on these 









617,450.30. The profit derived from this source is 
appropriated to defray the expenses of the denomi- 
nation. 


—Methodists and Divorce.—At the late Methodist 
Conference in Philadelphia, a report was adopted, 
that no divorce should es recognized as lawful by 
the Church except for the cause laid down by our 
Saviour ; and that no marriage should be solemnized 
by its ministers, where there is a divorced husband 
or wife living ; this rule not to apply to the innocent 
party in a divorce; or to divorced parties seeking 
to be remarried. 

The report also recommended that measures be 

en to promote a reform in the laws of the govern- 
ments on this subject. 


—Lutheran Emigration —A \arge portion of the 
rman, and nearly all the Scandinavian emigrants 






















no sound would be audible for a minute or, 
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—Congregationalists—At the American Congre-|the error of those who “attempt toclimb, as 
gational Union held in Boston, it was reported that'it were, to heaven by the intellectual tower, 
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| 
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to this country, have been educated as Lutherans. 
An immigrant association has been formed among 
the Lutherans in this country to look after the 
spiritual interests of such emigrants. A book con- 
taining the address of every Lutheran pastor in 
America has been publish a, a copy of which is 


pot.| generally furnished to every emigrant leaving the 


shores of Northern Europe. 


—Peace Society of England.—At the Annual Meet- 
ing of this association, held in the 5th month, the 
following resolution was adopted: “This meeting 
deeply deplores the armed intervention in Egypt, 
which has led to such disastrous consequences, spe- 
cially deprecates the extension of hostilities by 
British troops in the Soudan, and earnestly hopes 
that the Government will firmly refuse to embark 
in further expeditions in that region, as almost cer- 
tain to lead to perilous and prolonged complications, 
involving incalculable sacrifice of life and treasure, 
and to commit the nation to enterprises which can- 
not redound to its advantage or honor.” 
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Our friend John H. Dillingham has kindly 


I obtained a specimen and!placed in our hands a copy of a lecture de-|demonstration of the Spirit.” 
found its stomach crammed full of insects./livered by him before the Friends’ Institute 


for Young Men in Philadelphia. The subject| 
of it is “ The Idolatry of Culture.” | 

While it bears testimony to the importance} 
of intellectual culture, such as is derived from 
the study of books and the acquisition of liter- 
ary knowledge; it gives a wholesome caution 
against the error of placing an undue value 
on it, and of underestimating tbat develop- 
ment of our mental powers which flows from 
the performance of the ordinary duties of| 
life, and, in an especial manner, from yielding 
the heart to the operations of Divine Grace 
and coming under its elevating and expand- 
ing influences. This latter branch of the) 
subject is rather briefly discussed ; yet if it| 
had fully come within the province of the 


have yielded a rich supply of valuable and) 
suggestive thoughts. 
We are glad to observe the exposure of 





when the one spiritual way, truth and life, is 
And| 


trine, that “we reach full-formed Christian | 
convictions, not by beginning with intellectual 


little religious convictions which we have, and 
being faithful to them. Thus one by one, 
as we proceed, will every intellectual doubt 
vanish, as the morning earth-fog is dissolved | 
before the advancing sun. And so it will be 


sales was $382,115.86; and the capital invested $1,-|found that the Sun of Righteousness is the| 


best promotive of intellectual clearness gen-| 
erally.” 

Closely connected with this view of the 
true Source of Divine knowledge, is the testi- 
mony against the plausible error of the neces- 
sity of intellectual culture as ordinarily under- 
stood, for the exercise of the ministry ; which 
is thus stated by J. H. Dillingham: “As every 
man received the apprehended gift, even so 
would he expect to minister the same. In- 


tellectually received, it would be intellectually 
administered. But as there is no provision 
by which things spiritual can be otherwise 
than spiritually received, discerned or known, 
even so must they be ministered. Now there 
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are plans in various quarters for the intel- 
lectual reception by our young men of things 
spiritual, with a view to their possible minis- 
try of them sometime afterwards. For in- 
stance, that a part of the stated course of 
liberal education for Friends’ sons shall con- 
sist of the intellectual interpretation of the 
sacred Scriptures, through a human science 
known as Biblical exegesis. And so, they 
being educated up, or rather down, to that 
process of understanding the Scriptures as 
the correct one for the ministry, we should 
get a ministry accordingly,—run in the wis- 
dom of man; an attempted ministry of the 
Bible in the place of the ministry of the Word.” 

‘It is the spiritual life and power accom- 
panying the minister, and not the eloquence, 
learning or intellectual culture, that are effec- 
tual in kindling Divine life in the hearers. 
What wonderful effects were produced by the 
preaching of the poor illiterate fishermen 
selected by our Saviour and qualified by Him 
to preach the Gospel! And though the Apos- 
tle Paul was a learned man, yet be was care- 
ful that his preaching should not be “ with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the 
So the early 
preachers in the Society of Friends were 
mostly, as Robert Barclay testifies, “laboring 
and mechanic men, who altogether without 
that learning [school divinity] have, by the 
power and spirit of God, struck at the very 
root and ground of Babylon; and in the 
strength and might of this power, have gather- 
ed thousands, by reaching their consciences, 
into the same power and life, who, as to the 
outward part, have been far more knowing 
than they, yet not able to resist the virtue 
that proceeded from them. Of which | my- 
self am a true witness; and can declare from 
certain experience, because my heart bath 
been often greatly broken and tendered by 
that virtuous life that proceeded from the 

owerful ministry of those illiterate men.” 


where a moment previous there had been no! lecture as planned by its author, it would! Robert Barclay himself was a lover of learn- 


ing, but he counted it all as dross in compari- 
son of the cross of Christ, and of that power 
which those excellent (though despised, be- 
cause illiterate) witnesses of God were filled 
with. 

Even down to the present day, many of 


—Methodists.—In the Methodist Protestant Gen-|let down to all, learned and unlearned alike,|tbe most valuable ministers in our Society, 
eral Convention at Baltimore, a resolution was adopt-|a heart-way rather than a head-way.” 


ed “to open correspondence with the Congrega-|we fully unite with the sound Quaker doc- hands in turning many to righteousness, have 


who have been instruments in the Lord’s 


been persons of little literary culture. The 
language of the apostle as to our ministers is 


—Methodist Book Concern.—The magnitude of the' considerations, but by beginning with the ‘still applicable, “that not many wise men 


after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called: but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise * * * that no flesh should glory in 
his presence.” 

But these illiterate instruments, as they 
have been faithful to Him who called them 


into his service, have grown in grace and 


heavenly knowledge, and been clothed with 
an authority and dignity that truly ennobled 
them. Indeed it has often been peculiarly 
instructive to see such filled with the power 
of the Lord and to know that it was not 
human wisdom or eloquence, but the might 
of the Lord’s Spirit that enabled them to bow 
the hearts of the people to the Divine message. 
Precious indeed is the memory of some such 
servants who bavo finished their work on 
earth and entered into everlasting rest; and 
sweet is the feeling of unity witb their spirits 
which at times pervades the minds of some 
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who knew them as fervent laborers in the{ Petroleum.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and |the best method of extermina‘ing the vine-pest, beg 
Lord’s vineyard ! 8} cts. per gallon for home use. none of the methods proposed gave any hope of suegg 
* Flour somes ra at former rates. Sales “ 1900} <A French squadron, consisting of - men-of-wy: 

. ae arrels, including Minnesota bakers, at $3.75 a $5.50 ;|and two large torpedo boats, has arrived at Tangie. 

Received “The Pocket Guide and Hand Pennsylvania family at $4.50 a $4.75; western do, at|This has oleae great consternation among th 
Book for the City of Philadelphia,” and the/$4.75 a $5.75, and patents at $5.75 a $6.25. Rye flour|Moors. Ordegu, French Minister to Morocco, has 
“ Official Street Directory,” with a map of the| was dull at $3.50 per barrel. sented to the First Secretary to the Sultan of Morg 
city. Published by Pickwick & Co., 1429}. Grain.— Wheat was unsettled : 4600 bushels red sold |a treaty for the signature of the Sultan, rectifying thy 
Masiket ctrect ’ in lots, including No. 1 at $1.10 a $1.11; a choice lot|frontier in accordance with the demands of F; ( 
ee —_ at $1.12; No. 2 at $1.02 a $1.10 per bushel, the latter|The Ministers of Spain and Italy have sent to agents 

eee rate for Delaware; and No. 3 red at 94 cts. per bushel, | Fez, advising the Sultan to refuse to sign the treaty, 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. and No. 2 red at $1.02 a $1.03 6th mo., $1.02} a $1.03} The marriage of Princess Elizabeth of Hesse ang 

Unirep Srates.—The Boston Journal says: The|7th mo., $1.02} a $1.03 8th mo., and $1.03 a $1.03}|Grand Duke Sergius of Russia, was solemnized in th 
wealth of the United States is estimated at $50,000,-|9th mo. Corn.—Car lots were unsettled: 9000 bushels |chapel of the Winter Palace, St. Petersburg, on the 15th 
000,000, that of Great Britain at $40,000,000,000. ‘The | sold in lots at 60 a 62 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for | instant, with the customary pomp. Two services A 
wealth per inhabitant in the United States is $900, and! prime yellow; 55 a 59 cts. for rejected and steamer; | performed, the first being in accordance with the ortho. 
in Great Britain it is $1000. In the United States 72! and sail mixed at 60 a 61} cts. 6th mo., 61} a 61} cts.|dox ritual, and the second according to the Lutherap 
parts of the wealth go to labor, 23 to capital, and five | 7th mo., 62} a 62% cts. 8th mo., and 63 a 63} cts. 9th |rites. 
to government. In Great Britain 41 parts go to labor) mo. Oats.—Car lots were weak and unsettled: 8000] Baron Nordenskjold, the Swedish explorer, is eg. 
36 to capital, and 23 to government. bushels sold in lots at 37 a 39 cts. per bushel, according | pected in London to make an appeal for a subseri 

In the U. 8. Senate, on the 11th instant, on motion | to quality, and 10,000 bushels No. 2 white at 38 a 38}/to pay the expense of an expedition to the South 
of Senator Dawes, the Committee on Indian Affairs | cts. 6th mo., 38{ a 39} cts. 7th mo., 364 a 374 cts, 8th|}The Baron estimates that the expedition will ong 
were directed to inquire into the condition of the several | mo., and 36 a 37 cts. 9th mo. Rye sells in lots at 70| £200,000. The Spanish Government has promised ig 
tribes and bands of Indians in the Indian Territory, | ets, per bushel for Pennsylvania. pty part of the expense of the enterprise. 
the tenure by which the lands in the several reserva-| Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 6th} News has reached London that a waterspout occured 
tions in that Territory are held, and the character of ;mo. 14th, 1884.—Loads of hay, 344; loads of straw 46.|in Akubsig, Russian Turkestan, on 6th mo. 2nd, Th 
their actual occupation and use, condition and rights of Average price during week—Prime timothy, 95 cts. ajriver was overflowed and seventy houses destroyed, 
the freedmen among the Indians, the relation of such | $1.05 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 85 a 95 ets.; straw, $1 a/Forty persons were drowned. 

Indian tribes to the United States and to each other, $1.10. The discovery of petroleum at Sibi, near Quelta, is 
and the need, if any, of legislation in respect thereto. | Beef cattle were in good demand: 2900 head arrived | the extreme north-west of India, will have an important 

The River and Harbor bill passed the House of and sold at the different yards at 5 a 74 cts. per pound, | bearing, it is thought, on the industrial development 
Representatives on the 12th instant. Yeas, 156; nays, | a8 to quality. India, and in the solution of the Central Asian questiog, 
104. Sheep were in fair demand, but prices favored buyers: |The discovery of a store of mineral wealth along th 

During the present session of Congress the House 12,000 head arrived and sold at the different yards at|line of the railways which the Indian Government hy 
has passed bills providing for the forfeiture of nearly 24 a 5} cts., and lambs at 4} a 9 cts., per pound. decided to construct toward Candahar, will cause a 
70,000,000 acres of unearned railroad land grants. The| Hogs were in fair demand: 4500 head arrived and |influx of labor from India into Southern Afghanistan, 
lands are in Oregon, California, Arizona, New Mexico, sold at 7 a 8 cts. per pound, as to condition. and foster intercourse between the two countries, the 
Texas, Indian Territory, Missouri, Arkansas, Missis-|_| Fore1GN.—In the House of Commons on the even-| political importance of which it will be difficult ® 
sippi, Alabama and Louisiana. |ing of 6th mo. 12th, Woodall’s amendment to the Fran-|overrate. 

The President has signed the bill providing that  chise bill in favor of female suffrage was rejected by a| In China, where the parents choose the bride, neatly 
newspapers weighing less than four ounces shall be sent vote of 271 to 135. Gladstone stated during the course |every one marries ; celibacy is regarded as an anti-social 
through the mails for one cent. |of the debate on the measure, that if the amendment| vice, and old bachelors and old maids are rare pheno- 

The total value of the exports of domestic breadstuffs was adopted the Government would not be answerable|mena. Chinamen marry young. Bridegrooms of siz- 
from the United States during 5th month was $11,902,-| for the passage of the bill. teen marry girls two years younger than themselves, 
044, against $11,686,551 during 5th month, 1883. The| Prime Minister Gladstone has stated that the rumors|and a Chinese grandmother at the age of thirty isa 
total value for the five months which ended 5th month | that Turkey had been asked to pacify the Soudan were | more familiar sight than a spinster, 
31st, 1884, was $56,980,736, against $73,602,999 during , unfounded ; but negotiations with Turkey were in pro-| The Victoria Colonist, the Government organ of 
the first five months of last year. | gress looking to Turkey's occupation of certain Red Sea | British Columbia, in an article on the failure of the 

A statement of the aggregate trafficover the elevated ports. ‘ Dominion Government to carry out the terms of the 
railroads of New York City, shows that during the first| The Tichborne claimant is to be released from prison |Settlement bill, says that “not only has the dry dock 
year the roads carried 170,000 persons, and during the 0n a ticket-of-leave. : _ |not been commenced, but the mainland railway lands 
last year nearly one hundred millions. The first year’s) General Booth, the head of the Salvation Army, is|are still tied up. Hundreds of immigrants who decline 
earnings were $17,000, last year nearly #7,000,000.| treating for the purchase of Patti’s castle and estate in |e squat on them have left for the American side, and 
There was steady progression each year. The aggre-| Wales for a family residence. General Booth is said | the situation is becoming threatening. Fears are entet 
gate earnings since the first road was built in 1872, were, to be making large profits as the leader of the Salvation | tained that fresh complications between the Provine 
$32,000,000. The aggregate passengers carred 444,-| Army. and the Dominion will arise. The authorities have 
000,000. Egyptian advices state that an Arab has arrived at | monstrated with the Dominion Government in viewdl 

Wisconsin is credited with being the leading dairy| Korosko who claims to be the sole survivor of the Ber- | the gravity of the situation.” 

State in this country, its products in that line last year| ber garrison, He says he was present when the rebels| The steamship Plover, sent to rescue the crew of the 
amounting in value to $19,500,000. There are in the! attacked Berber on 5th month 23rd. The garrison de-|sealing brig Confederate, has returned to St. Jobim 
State 1000 creameries and cheese factories and 500,000; fended the town for two hours of severe fighting, but | Newfoundland. Capt. Manuel, of the Plover, re 

cows. |the rebels were too strong for them and forced their |Notre Dame Bay heavily packed with floe ice and the 

A New York chemist is quoted as saying that the | way into the city, where they immediately massacred |Confederate lying helpless in the ice, sixteen mile 
genuine attar of roses, “which is made in India and|the 1500 men of the garrison and 2000 of the male/north of Fogo. He succeeded in getting within twelte 
Australia, costs $100 an ounce at the places of distilla-| population. The women and children were spared.|miles of the unfortunate vessel and saving 45 of het 
tion. It takes 50,000 rose blooms to yield an ounce of fhe Governor of Dongola announces that Berber has |crew, after they had suffered terrible hardships. The 
attar. They are the common rose, and grow in great fallen, and that El Mahdi’s ameer is advancing upon | Plover was then compelled to retreat, leaving 29 men 
profusion in California, where the distillation of attar| Dongola. The Governor proposes to evacuate that city. | behind, in the neighborhood of the wreck. 






















































































































































































































































































could be made a very profitable industry.” A ——— “— —_ ye in Pe oe 
The school teachers of Vermont are prohibited by|miral Hewett. In this the admiral reported that his 7 1He Y 
law from using tobacco in any form. . mission to King John of Abyssinia was counghatahy suc- FRIENDS SELECT a 
Tilden G. Abbott, the thieving cashier of the Water-| cessful. A treaty was signed securing free transit to Wanted, a teacher to assist in the Boys’ School. 
town (Massachusetts) Bank, has been sentenced to eight | English troops from the Soudan through Abyssinia to Application may be made to : 
years’ imprisonment in the pentitentiary. Massewah. Another treaty suppressing the slave trade Edward Bettle, Jr., No. 8 North Front St. 
Isaac A. Stanley, paying teller of the National Bank] was negotiated. Admiral Hewett telegraphed also that Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St, 
of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, was arrested on Fourth-|he had reached the coast of the Red Sea, ready to em- Caleb Wood, 914 Pine St. 
day evening, the 11th instant, for embezzling $100,000] bark on his return. 
from the bank. The stolen money was sunk in specu-| It appears that there was a pecuniary basis for the WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 






lation. Stanley has assigned his property and his specu-| Success attending Admiral Hewett’s mission to King — . : , 
lative deals ihe bank. The 5 esd the we will| John of Abyssinia. The king undertakes to provide ameras - ne potinty oa 
not be affected by the theft. 30,000 men for the expedition to aid the English, and street at 7.09 and 9.03 A. m.. to conve onan rs to 
The deaths in this city last week numbered 364,|Admiral Hewett promised that a large sum of money |i. school, peietiees, he eta. 
which was 10 more than during the previous week, and|should be placed at the king’s disposal to defray the . 
27 less than during the corresponding period last year. | €xpenses. 
Of the whole number there were 190 males and 174| ‘The Journal des Débats comments upon the agitation} MARRIED, 6th mo. 11th, at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
females: 63 died of consumption; 27 of pneumonia;|in England over the Egyptian question, and declares Concord, Pa., JoseEPpH ELKInTON, of Philadelphia, to 
20 of heart diseases; 21 of marasmus; 15 of typhoid|that the maintenance or rupture of relations between |SARAH W. Passmore, daughter of Benjamin W. Past 
fever ; 13 of convulsions; 12 of diphtheria, and 10 of| France and England is at stake. more, of Concord. 
old age. The French Minister of the Interior has issued a de- Le 
Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1118; 4’s, registered, 119} ;| cree forbidding bull fights. Disgusting scenes of cruelty} Drep, at her residence, near Marlboro, Stark Co, 
coupon, 120}; 3’s, registered, 100$; currency 6’s, 131, | have recently been witnessed at bull fights in various|Ohio, on the 29th of 5th month, 1884, MARGAREI 
Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. | parts of France. BRANTINGHAM, widow of the late Martin Brantingham, 
Sales of middlings are reported at 11 a 12} cts. per| The French Phylloxera Commission is unable to|in the 94th year of her age, a member of Upper Sprin 
pound for uplands and New Orleans. award the prize of three hundred thousand francs for | field Monthly, and Marlboro Particular Meeting. 


































